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THIS WEEK: 
A Scotsman in America, 1535 
Fishing with Cormorants. 

Dr. Robert Harris «=. 299 
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letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


[OVERS of English literature must all | 
have learned with great satisfaction | 
that the ten acres of land adjoining the | 
churchyard of Stoke Poges have been saved | 
from falling into the hands of builders, and, | 
on May 5, are to be handed over to the 
National Trust. Last April the parochial | 
church council appealed for funds to make 
this purchase, and to carry out repairs to 
the church. The funds subscribed—about 


£3,400, with a sum of £1,100 raised locally— 


have enabled both these undertakings to be 
carried out, and leave about £100 for the 
further scheme of replacing the church | 
steeple. At least 50,000 persons, from all | 
parts of the world visited Stoke Poges during | 
the past year, and the contributions were | 
drawn from almost every country where | 
English is spoken. The press of the Colonies 
and the United States, stimulated by the 
announcement in The Times, did splendid 
service in awakening sympathy, and even 
some of the South American Republics bore 
apart in preserving to the world the still- 
hess and peace of the churchyard of Gray’s 
egy. ? 


‘El 


(jer correspondent, Srr Lres KNow es, | 
sends us a copy of a letter of his on | 
Watts’s picture of King Alfred in No. 10° 
Committee-room of the House of Commons | 
which appeared in The Morning Post of 
Apr. 13 (see ante p. 254). 
Sir,—There have been several noticer in the | 
Press referring to the question asked in the 


House of Commons on Monday, April 6, with | 
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| regard to the painting of Alfred the Great in- 


citing the Saxons to prevent the landing of the 
Danes, in Committee Room No. 10. It is now 
nearly twenty years since | lost my seat at the 
General Election of 1906, when the nine mem- 
bers for Manchester and Saltford, the “ nine- 
pins,” fell with their leader, then Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. I remember the picture well, and I 
can support my paulo-post Lancashire col- 
league in the feeling of irritation which it 
causes. In looking at it, and that is unavoid- 
able, the eye catches at once a meaningless 
group of figures in —— attitudes and 
strange draperies, and in the centre, conspic- 
uously bright, is seen an effeminate figure with 
a head-dress, apparently leaping into an arena. 
The right arm is stretched to the full across 
the left breast, holding a delicate weapon, like 
a foil, as if to draw it across the head of the 
A shawl floats round the other- 
wise naked body of the warrior-King: a curious 
equipment for a fight. The right leg is con- 


_spicuously white, while the left leg, thrown 


back into darkness, is almost invisible. One 


' wonders, at first, how the balance of the body 


can be obtained, and one feels that it must 
need a crutch. It is most irritating. 

Of course, I know that the eye may go astray. 
The celebrated painting ‘“ Hit,” exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, was a picture of a father 
kneeling behind his standing son, whom he 
is teaching to shoot. ‘The arrow has sped, and 
the boy looks after it with bewonderment, and 
the father with pride. The head of the boy 
is slightly on one side, and the head of the 
father appears above one of the boy’s shoulders. 
It is irritating when the eye goes astray, and 
— the trick of seeing the heads trans- 
posed. 

I remember another picture, celebrated in its 
ay: a huge mass of pink rose-leaves in the 
foreground. I stood behind two old ladies who 
were looking at it. One read from the 
Academy catalogue, with a usual wrong accent, 
* Heliogabalus,” and the other remarked 
** freaks of fancy.”” The peers of King Alfred 
is a freak of fancy, and it might be treated 
accordingly.—Yours, &c., 

Lees KNOWLEs. 


Carlton Club, S.W., April 11. 

We must suppose ourselves grown much 
more exacting than our forefathers, who often 
had to contemplate in fresco on their church 
walls, figures twisted into strange contortions, 
and losing balance in a way that would make 
a modern spectator giddy if what we may 
perhaps call the ‘‘ antiquarian sense’? did 


/ not operate to make them seem quaint and 


tolerable. 


ELIGOLAND is reported to be vanishing 
away, justifying the foresight of the 
Admiralty experts, who insisted not that 


_Germany should relinquish possession of the 
island but only that the fortifications, mili- 
_tary establishments and harbours should be 


destroyed and none such be constructed in the 
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future. Accordingly the fortifications have 
been demolished, and the sea is beginning, 
as was expected, to reduce Heligoland by 
erosion. The triangular cliff of which it 
consists—about a mile long by 600 yards 


across—suffered a severe landslip a few weeks | 


ago, and within the last day or two has lost 
to the sea another 3,000 cubic ft. or more 
of stone and earth. 


(HE Society of Antiquaries have sent us 


an important pamphlet on the death-— 
The fact that | 


watch beetle and its ravages. 
the beetle has attacked the roof timbers of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Hall 
has led to close investigation of buildings 
in which oaken roof-timbers, flooring or other 
internal structures are found, and exten- 
sive has been the devastation discovered 
wrought by the grub tunnelling in the solid 
wood. Nearly all such buildings have been 
found affected. The object of the pamphlet 
is to show how to prevent these attacks or to 
detect and defeat them if they have begun. 
The grubs emerging from eggs laid in cracks 
and crevices, or on open surfaces; feed on the 
wood for three summers, tunnelling it as they 
feed; then, late in the third summer, near 
the surface of the wood, forms the chrysalis, 
from which that same autumn 
develops. This beetle can fly, and the 
pamphlet notices that in one church where 
it was very abundant, it became a nuisance 
to worshippers. The Society of Antiquaries 
desires to emphasize, first, the importance of 
ascertaining whether or not the beetle is 
present—a matter, as is here shown, of no 
meat difficulty ; and secondly, the fact that 
treatment of parts attacked, if not put off 
till structural repairs are required, is usually 
neither difficult nor expensive. In doubtful 
cases the Society is prepared to offer advice, 
and copies of this pamphlet, for which we 
should hope a wide circulation, may be ob- 
tained gratis on application to their Assis- 
tant Secretary, Burlington House, Piccadily, 
London, W. 1. : 


[HE Oxford University Delegacy for the 

Training of Teachers have called the new 
room which is to be opened on May 1 for the 
benefit of students of education by the name 
of Richard Mulcaster. This is a happy 
decision. 
known and highly honoured among teachers 
but has hardly yet received all his due in 
the way of memorial or of a general aware- 
ness of his claims to remembrance. 
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Mulcaster has long been well-_ 
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‘(HE interesting question as to whether the 
| concert has a future is raised in ap 

article by Mr. Harvey Grace in the Yorkshire 
Post of Apr. 21. As he points out the con. 
| cert is compartively a modern institution; it 
has no deep roots in ‘‘ musical life” ; it may 
well be it will disappear before the extension 
of the use of gramophone and wireless. How 
perfect the transmission of singing may be 
was signally proved to those who recently 
heard Tetrazzini by their receiving sets: and 
indication of the future may perhaps be 
| gathered from the fact that her concert at 
the Albert Hall a week later was a financial 
loss. Much has been said about the effect 
of the audience upon the performer in 
_concert-hall or theatre; and we have here by 


‘no means the least interesting question con- : 


nected with the new development. Will 
applause be no more? How, in the days of 
predominant wireless, will the opinion of 
the public make itself felt? 


| (HE Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Ramsbottom, 
contributes an interesting article on his 
church to The Manchester Guardian of Apr. 
21. St. Andrew’s locally known as 
“Grant’s Church because William Grant 
built it at his own expense, and for some 
time it was virtually maintained by the 
Grant family. From 1832 to 1869 it was 
used as a Presbyterian place of worship. 
Closed till 1871 it was then re-opened as a 
| church belonging to the Church of England. 
Its interest to people outside of Ramsbottom 
lies in the fact that William and Daniel 
Grant were the originals of the Cheeryble 
Brothers. It contains, besides many mont- 
ments to members of their family, tablets 
| with elaborate inscriptions commemorating 
the two brothers. Next to this association 
_the most remarkable thing in the church is 
| the clock, made by John Buchanan, engineer 
| at the Grants’ works. It has a pendulum 
| 29ft. 6in. long, and every wheel of its mach- 
inery was made in wood before it was cast 
'in brass. The occasion for this communica- 
| tion is the jubilee of the church’s consecra- 
| tion which falls this week. 
| Ww. noted in The Times of Apr. 16 that 
valuable Chalice and paten have been 
_ restored to the Cathedral at Abo in Finland 
after having been in use in Denmark for 40 
_years. They were carried away by the 
Danish army in 1509 and bestowed on the 
church of Ejby. Exact copies of them hav 
been made and these will remain at Ejby. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILITIA COMMISSIONS CO. CAVAN. 


(See cxlvi. 353, 391, 431, 464 ; exlvii. 151, 298, 
314; cxlviii. 58, 221). 
AS asterisk denotes that biographical in- 
formation will be found below, in an 
alphabetical order. 
30 June, 1740. 


A list of the Officers in the os ong of 
Militia Foot commanded by Charles Coote, 
Esq. [vacat.] (Robert Maxwell, Esq., Col. 
and Captain by commission dated 2 Nov. 
1750; the Honble. Brinsley Butler, Esq., 
Col. and Captain by commission dated 6 
May, 1761). 
All dated 30 June, 1740. 


1. 

The Colonel’s Company. 
Benjamin Willson, Capt.-Lieut. 
James Bevan, 
The Honble. Robert Butler, Lieut.-Col. 

and Capt. 
David Jones, Lieut. 
Humphry Jones, 


The Honble. John Butler, Major and Capt. 
Arthur Ellis, Lieut. 
Thomas Warren, Ensign. 

4 


John Enery, Capt. 

Richard Booth, Lieut. 

John Nixon, Ensign, 
5 


Arthur Fleming,* Capt. 

Richard Johnston, Lieut. 

Marke Magrath, Ensign, 
6 


Cosbie Nesbitt, 
George Higginbotham, Lieut. 
Daniel Sloan, Ensign. 


Robert Clements, Capt., vacat. 
(George Higginbotham, 6 Nov., 1745). 
William Cochran, Lient. 
Andrew Higginbotham, Ensign. 
8 


William Newburgh,* Capt. 
Francis Ennes, Lieut. 
George Humphrys, Ensign. 
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9. 

Arthur Newburgh,* Capt. 

William Hewell, Lieut. 

Marke Harman, Ensign. 
10 


Humphrey Evatt, Capt. 
John McCollester, Lieut. 
William Templeton, Ensign. 


The Sovereign of the Town of Cavan for 
the time being Capt. of an Indepen- 
dent Company of Foot. 

Alexander Brook, Lieut. 

Samuel Deyos, Ensign. 

The Provost of Beiturbet for the time 
being Capt. of an Independent Com- 
pany of Foot. 

Joseph Ingham, Lieut. 

John Jones, Ensign. 


*Arthur Fiemine, of Belville, J.P. Co. 
Cavan, Nov. 22, 1751, was eldest son of 
Thomas Fleming, of Belville, High: Sheriff 
1704, by Frances, eldest daughter of Arthur 
Cecil Hamilton, of Castle Hamilton. (See 
Coote’s Foot, 1708), He married at St. 
Ann’s Dublin, Dec. 18, 1754, Anne, sister 
of Alexander Saunderson, of Hermitage, Co. 
Cavan, and died, s.p. 1766, will dated 
July 2, proved Prerog. Sept. 1. 

* Humphrey Jonss, of Belturbet, J.P. Co. 
Fermanagh, Nov. 10, 1761, Provost of Bel- 
turbet 1760 and alternate years till 1770, was 
second son of John Jones, junior (see 1708 
list), by Elizabeth Copeland. He married, 
Jan., 1755, Elizabeth, daughter of John Mou- 
tray, of Favour Royal, Co, Tyrone, High 
Sheriff Co. Tyrone 1721, and died (will dated 
May 23, 1769, proved Prerog. May 16, 1771), 
having had five sons and one daughter, viz. : 
—(1) John Moutray, of Ture Lodge, Bel- 
turbet, High Sheriff Co. Cavan 1785, and 
Co. Fermanagh 1797, J.P. Co. Cavan, Nov. 
30, 1795, Capt. Belturbet Cavalry, Nov. 8, 
1796, Provost of Belturbet in 18 different 
years from 1784, married Nov., 1778, Isa- 
bella, daughter of Thomas Singleton, of 
Fort Singleton, Co. Monaghan, and died 
March 25, 1835, She died April 27, 1836. 
(2) William. (3) James. (4) Humphrey. 
(1) Eliza. 

* Arthur NewsureH, Secretary to the 
Right Hon. and Hon, the Trustees of the 
Linen Manufacture, Nov. 10, 1738, was 


fourth son of Col. Brockhill Newburgh, M.P. 


(see 1708 list), by Mary Moore. He married 


Florence, sister of John, 1st Lord Mount- 
‘florence, and daughter of John Cole, of 
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Enniskillen, M.P., by Florence daughter of 
Sir Bouchier Wrey, Bart., and died March 
25, 1762, having had a son and heir and at | 
least two other children, viz. :—(1) Brock- | 
hill, of Ballyhaise, High Sheriff 1792, J.P. 
April 11, 1788, married at St. Michan’s, | 
Dublin, Dec, 9, 1763, Frances, daughter of 
the Rev. William French, Dean of Ardagh, 
son of Colonel John French, of French Park, 
Co. Roscommon, M.P. for Galway. He died 
(will proved Prerog. 1798), leaving a family. 
(2) Moore Wrey Florence (a son), bapt. at 
St. Michan’s, July 11, 1750. (1) Elizabeth, 
married at St. Michan’s, Sept. 12, 1773, 
Drury Sheppey, Deputy Customer and Col- 
lector of Dublin Port. 

* William Newsureu, High Sheriff 1748, 


J.P. Dec. 8, 1743, was third son of Col. 
Brockhill Newburgh (see 1708 list). He 
married Letitia, daughter of his cousin 


Major Brockhill Perrott (see 1708 list), and 
died 1777, will dated June 30, proved 
Prerog. Oct. 21, having had two sons and 
two daughters, viz: —(1) William Perrott, of 
Ballyhaise, High Sheriff 1779, died s.p. (will 
proved Prerog. 1790). (2) Thomas, died 
unm., admon. July 6, 1762. (1) Mary, 
married 1st, Frederick Cary Hamilton, M.P. 
for City of Londonderry, and 2nd, Sir Wil- 
liam Richardson, Bart., M.P,, of Augher 
Castle, Co. Tyrone. (2) Letitia, married 
1782, Sir William Burroughs, Bart., M.P., | 
jure uxoris, of Castle Bagshaw, Co, Cavan. 


Cotone, THomas Newsurcn’s REGIMENT 
or Dracoons. 


Dated 30 June, 1740. 


The Colonel’s Troop. 
James Kellett, Capt.-Lieut. 
Christopher Harman, Cornet. | 
William Davis, Qr. Mr. 

2 


Nathaniel Clements, Lieut.-Col. and Capt. 
Thomas Hickenbotham, Lieut. 
John Hickenbotham, Cornet. 
Edward Wright, Qr. Mr. 
3 


(Brockhill Perrott, Esq., Major and Capt. 
by commission dated 1 May, 1744). 
John Forster, junr., Lieut. 
Henry Smith, Cornet. 
John Moore, Qr. Mr. 
4 


Brock. Perrott’s Troop, vacat. 
Lieut. 

John Moore, Cornet. 

Henry Patterson, Qr. Mr. 
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| young. 
' (6) Rachel, bapt. Feb. 14, 1744, 
died young. (7) Martha, also bapt. Feb. 14, 
| 1744, married May 16, 1769, her first cousin, 
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5. 
William Campbell, Capt. 
William Campbell, junr., Lieut. 
Henry Waddington, Cornet, 
John Parsons, Qr. Mr. 

6 


Frederick Lowder, Capt. 

Thomas Chambers, Lieut. 

Andrew Johnston, Cornet. 

Thomas McKlellan, Qr. Mr, 
7 


William Nesbitt, junior’s Troop. 
Matthew Young, Lieut. 
John Young,* Cornet. 
Samuel Hall, Qr. Mr. 
8 


Samuel Moore,* Capt. 
Isaac Adreen, Lieut. 
George Moore, Cornet. 
Samuel Donaldson, Qr. Mr, 


* Samuel Moore, High Sheriff 1744, J.P. 
Aug. 1, 1738. 

* Probably, as the junior officers were 
often men of middle age, this was John 
Youne, of Drumgoon, brother of Mathew, 
the Lieut. of this Company, and 4th son 
of Richard Young, of Drumgoon and Lahard 
(see Coote’s Foot, 1708). He married (set- 
tlements Jan. 30, 1721/2, licence in diocese 
of Clogher, Feb. 3) Jane, daughter of John 
Welsh, of Tullaumphry, parish of Galloon, 
Co. Monaghan, and was buried at Kil- 
leshandra, Jan. 3, 1779 (will dated Oct. 17, 
1778, proved in diocese of Kilmore, Feb. 4, 
1779), having had at least three sons and eight 
daughters, viz.:—(1) Richard, of Drun- 
goon, married before 1772, Frances, daughter 


'of Thomas Enery, of Prospect, Co. Cavan, 


by his second wife Margaret, daughter of the 
Rev. John Foulke, LL.D., Prebendary of 
Devenish, and was ancestor of the Youngs of 


Drumgoon. (2) ‘Matthew, buried at Kil- 
leshandra, Jan. 13, 1768. (3) John. (1) 
Jane, married Alexander Perry, of Edge- 


worthstown, Co. Longford, only son of Wil- 
loughby Perry. (2) Alice, married at 


| Killeshandra, Oct. 20, 1749, Richard Mayne, 


of Dawson’s Grove, Co. Monaghan. (3) 
Frances, married there, Nov. 25, 1765, Alex- 


-ander Noble, of Donagh, Co. Fermanagh, 
third son of Alexander Noble, of Donagh. 


(4) Anne, bapt. about 1737, probably died 
(5) Elizabeth, buried 30 April, 1742 
probably 
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Richard Young, younger son of Francis 
Young, of Corlismore, by Margaret Nixon. 
(8) Honora, bapt. March 9, 1746, married 
April 15, 1770, John Morton. 

H. B. Swanzy. 


(To be concluded), 


ASCOTSMAN IN AMERICA IN 1535. 


NE of the earliest descriptions of Mexico 
City, by an eyewitness, is that of Robert 
Tomson, a young Hampshire man, who was 
about twenty-three years of age when he 
arrived in the city from San Juan de Ulua* 
about the year 15957. Tomson, in his 
narrative, which Richard Hakluyt first pub- 
lished in 1589, tells us that on his arrival 
in Mexico City he fell sick and was cared 


for in the Hospital of Our Ladyt—an insti- | 


tution founded by Hernando Cortes in 1527 
and now known as the Hospital de Jesus. 

Aiter his health was restored, and ‘‘ being 
something strong, I procured to seeke means 
to live, and to seeke a way how to profite my 
selfe in the countrey, seeing it had pleased 
God to sende us thither in safetie. Then by 
the friendship of one Thomas Blake, a Scot- 
tishman borne, who had dwelt and had bene 
married in the said Citie about twentie 
yeares before I came to the saide Citie, I 
was preferred to the service of a gentleman, 
a Spaniard dwelling there, a man of much 
wealth, and one of the first conquerors of 
the said citie, whose name was Gongalo 
Cerezo, with whom I dwelt twelve moneths 
and a half.’’§ 

I have been endeavouring to trace this 
Thomas Blake for some years and am now 


"Now the port of Vera Cruz. 


NOTES AND QUERdES. 


dae arations are now being made for the 


celebration in 1927 of the 400th anniversary of 
its foundation. It is in this hospital, or the 
adjoining church, where the remains of Cortes 
are hidden, 

{Goncalo Cerezo came to New Spain with 
the expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez in 1521. 
He was present at the fall of Mexico City, 
_ then a mere boy of thirteen. : 

§ The record of Tomson’s trial 
before the Episcopal Inquisitors (September, 
1359, to March, 1560) is to be found in excel- 
lent preservation in Vol. xxxii, No. 8 of the 


nquisition records in the Mexican National | 


rchives. The writer possesses a verbatim 

transcript and photographic facsimiles of the 

proceso. For some account of the trial see 

Historia de la Iglesia en México,’ by P 
Tiano Cuevas, V 

%2). See also Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Naviga- 

tions,’ Vol. ix, p. 347; Glasgow ed. 1904. 


ol. ii, pp. 259-261. (México, | 
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able to identify him with a Tomds Blaque 
who, among many other early settlers in New 
Spain, sent memorials to the Viceroy Men- 
doza reminding him of their public services, 


_ With a view to being assisted with grants of 
‘lands and other favours from the Crown. 


These memorials, written between 1540 and 
1550, have been carefully transcribed from 
the originals in the archives of Simancas by 
Sefiior Don Franciso de Icaza.* Among 
them (No. 738) we find a memorial from 
Tomas Blaque which, translated, reads as 
follows : 

Tomas Blaque says: 

That he is a resident of this city (Mexico), 
a native of the Kingdom of Scotland, legiti- 
mate son of Guillén Blaque (William Blake) 
and Ines Moat (Agnes Mowat), and that he 
arrived in this New Spain fifteen years ago; 
and that he is married to Francisca de 
Rribera, whose first husband was Xriptoval 
de Canyego, one of the first settlers; he says 
that he was at the pacification of Cartajena 
under the banner of a brother of the Gover- 
nor Heredia, and he was fifteen months in an 
entrada where he passed through great hard- 
ships; and he took part in the conquest of 
Cibola, at his own expense, where he re- 
mained three years. He inaintains Francisca 
de Canyega, ten years of age, daughter of the 
said Xriptoval de Canyego and of his said 
wife; that his honse is full of arms and he is 
in poor circumstances. 

Don Pedro de Heredia founded Cartagena 
in 1543, and his brother Alonso, one of the 
conquerors of Nicaragua, joined him about 
this time and took part in further explora- 
tions inland. 

Thomas Blake probably arrived in Mexico 
City about 1534 or 1535 and must have been 
with Franciso Vasquez de Coronado during 
the whole of his three years’ campaign in 
1540-1542, returning afterwards to Mexico 
City where Tomson found him in 1557. 

It is now generally agreed that Coronado’s 
famous expedition to the seven cities of 
Cibola penetrated as far north as latitude 
40° and into the territory now forming the 
thriving States of Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Thomas Blake is therefore the first British 
Islander, of whom we have any knowledge, 
to take part in the Spanish explorations of 
what is now the United States—and nearly 
thirty years earlier than the journey pf 
David Ingram from Panuco to Cape Cod in 
1568-9. + 


* ©Conquistadores y Pobladores de Nueva 
Espaiia,’ por Francisco de Icaza; 2 vols. 
Madrid, 1922. 

+ Magazine of American History. March, 
1883, pp. 168-208. 
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Among Blake’s contemporaries in Mexico He goes on to say: 
City was an Irishman, known as Roderigo, I can’t give particulars of the war recently 
les (Irish), who married an Indian prin- ended, which came within 20 miles of our 
cess. <A translation of his memorial which | —, ane day yen 300 popes and mules 
Don Francisco de Icaza has transcribed (No. 


: in payment. In the war tea cost from 25 to 
758) is as follows: | 50 i i a lbs., Sugar 10 to 30 dollars, Coffec 
Rodrigo Ires says: er | 20 to 30, and bacon 6 to 8 dollars. I bought 
That he is a resident of this City (Mexico) no clothes for 4 or 5 years. Killed our own 


and a native of Ireland, of the city of Galbey meat, tanned our leather and made our 
(Galway), legitimate son of Tomas _Mar- shoes, and spun and wove our clothing for 
chanylo* Joana ourselves and the negroes. 

years ago he came to this New Spain; he | i ° 

took part in the Tunis war under the banner | 1 Then, referring to the recently freed slaves, 
and command of the Marquis de Mondejart; "° S@ys: 

he has been married for eight years to Dona They are free to do as they please, to be 
Ines, a native of this country, daughter of | as idle as they may, with plenty to eat. I give 
Jpapocgon¢ci, the former lord of Tenayuca,} out to mine over 500lbs. bacon and 65 barrels 
by whom he has two daughters; his house is of meal per month; in addition they had 50 


full of arms and horses and he is_ poor. barrels of peaches, 4 or 5 barrels of apples, 
G. R. G. Conway. Irish potatoes, 20 gallons of milk, 12 to 15 

Apartado 490 ‘gallons of cider and 100 water melons per 

~~ Mexico, D.F week. Only one of my negroes has left me, 
~~ “Mexico. and he wishes to return, though all the % 


in number are declared free and are recog- 
nised as such by me, and are receiving wages. 


Owing to my labour troubles I wish to sell 
BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA ont ~ Tens 2.500 acres, and re-invest in 


(See ante, pp. 95, 114, 131, 148, 237, 274). real estate in England. 


He speaks of John Rainsford (his brother- 
OHN ORD, at ~ in-law) as having a hundred negroes and his 
age of 81, left to my grandfather, Joseph — sister-in-law (Mrs. Cantelou) in Alabama as 
Ransford, of Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. having sixty to seventy 
(younger half-brother to Thomas Rainsford, | 1660 
who inherited Rainsford Old Place), lands | Nonconformist, in later years some of them 
and slaves, “ provided he would come to rejoined the Established Church, among 
America.’’ This condition was not complied whom was the late Canon Robert Bolle 
with, but his son James went out, and) Ransford, Chaplain to Lord Mayor Tyler 
married his first half-cousin, Esther Rains- who demented toon Edward, brother 
ford. He died Sept. 26, 1868, and was 65 John, who migrated to U.S.A. circa 1760 
buried in the family graveyard at Rainsford | He was the son of Henry Ransford, b. 1804 
Old Place. lhe 


: by Frances Bolton. His father spent nine 
The following are extracts from a letter, P 


i i ater lived in 
dated Sept. 1, 1865, of James Beale Rainsford | a 
to his brother, Edwin Ransford, of London, fjiyector of the Canada. Company, and 
who acted with the Keans, Kembles, and | Trustee of the Manitoba South-Western 
Macready and published upwards of fifty @olonisation Rail Company. He died at 
musical compositions. The writer is at. Brighton in 1893. 
Edgefield Court House, South Carolina : It must not be too readily assumed that 
We have no mails and no civil government | all those who bear our name are of our blood. 


and we are yet under military rule abso- | y on 
lutely, so that none are free in the ordinary In a letter from John Ransford (Cam 


int: i 
sense, all are embarrassed and_ perplexed. _Ransford’s brother), of Clinton, Ontario, 
suffered every way, railways Canada, he says: 
destroyed, rivers closed, my cotton is saved | . e who bear the 
for this year, and being of high value may ng related to the 
prove of some compensation. ‘family, but obtained it in somewhat the fol- 

- lowing manner. My father, who came out to 

* This is probably two words: Marchan y_ this country in 1830, brought with him a man 
Lo (? Marchand or Marsh and Low). _and his wife to act as servants; one of the 
+ Probably about 1535. The Marquis de. sons of this worthy couple was called_after my 
Mondejar_ was a brother of the first Viceroy | father Henry Ransford Walker. Now this 
of New Spain, Don Antonio de Mendoza. baby, so christened, in process of time grew 
$A district immediately west of Mexico | up, married, and had a sen called 
City. | Ransford Walker. This boy went to Dakota, 
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he married the daughter of a 


called Ransford Givens, being struck with the 
coincidence got into communication with Mr. 


Givens, who told me he was descended from — 


named Smith, and on tracing the 
en we found there was a Ransford 
3mith came out to the Nastern States in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Now 
most probably this man Smith obtained the 
name of Ransford Smith under similar con- 
ditions to Henry Ransford Walker. 

We must now return to Elder Edward 
Rainsford, of Boston. If he and the Fisher- 
man are not identical, and if neither of them 
is brother of the Judge, to which line does 
the Elder belong? As to where the Fisher- 
man comes in an answer has already been 
attempted. I would suggest that the Elder 
may be descended, possibly as grandson, 
from the Rev. Edward Raynsford, of Clare, 
Suffolk, who was buried in Ely Cathedral 
circa 1590 and in the Records is described 
as ‘a Stranger from Clare.”’ 


from Clare, whose name occurs in the Parish 


register of that place, 1577-8 and 1579. This_ 


Edward is very probably the son or grandson 
of Edward Rainsford, 3rd son of Sir 
Laurence, Lord of the Manor of Alpheton, 
Suffolk, and Bradfield Hall, Essex, by Eliza- 
beth Fiennes, daughter of James, 1st Lord 
Saye and Sele (now we are on firm ground). 
Kdward’s mother, Elizabeth, was his father’s 


first wife, and is buried in the Priory of | 


Wykes, near Bradfield Hall, Co. Essex. Sir 
Laurence’s 2nd wife, Ann Percy, is said to 
have lived to an extreme old age, and is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. In the Percy 


window in the church of Long Melford, | 


Suffolk, is her portrait wearing a robe on 


which are depicted the arms of Rainsford, | 


Hungerford, Vaughan, and Percy. 


February 17, 1480. A pardon was granted | 


to Laurence Rainsford Knight and Ann his 
wife, late the wife of Thomas Hungerford 
Knight, son of Robert Lord Hungerford, and 


Moleyns son of Eleanor Countess of Northum- | 


rland. 

1486, April 4. Commission array for Suf- 
folk, addressed to John Duke of Suffolk, John 
Earl of Oxford, and Christopher Willoughby 
ra to well guard the beacons on the 
coast. 


Concurrent Commissions of the same date 
for Norfolk are addressed to John, Duke of 
Suffolk, John, Earl of Oxford, Roger Towns- 
end Knight, and William Knevitt Knight; 
and for Essex, to John, Earl of Oxford, 
John Radcliffe de Fitz-Water and Laurence 
Rainsford, Knights. According to Morant’s 

History of Essex,’ Laurence Rainsford had 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


He is probably | 
the son of Kdward, of Hunsdon, a few miles | 
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a brother Henry, and it is there stated that 
the records of him are lost. He may be 
identified with Henry Reynford, of Calais, 
from deed executed by him dated 1457, and 
preserved in the British Museum, to which 
is affixed a seal bearing a reindeer couchant. 
He was in the service of Henry VI. Their 
father was William Rainsford, who married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Edmond Broxborne, b. 
1390, d. 1428. 

There is a dispensation from the Pope in 
1428 to a William Rainsford, layman, of 
the diocese of Lichfield, and Eleanor his wife, 
for having married within the prohibited 
degrees and absolving them from sentence of 
excommunication on the undertaking that 
should Eleanor die, William was ever after 
to remain unmarried. Inq: I.M., of Wil- 
liam Raynford, Esquire, taken at New- 
market 12 Henry VI (1434), ‘‘ It was found 
that Laurence was his son and heir, that he 
held the manor of Alpheton or Alpheton 
Hall, age 15 or more.”? Essex, Ing. P.M., 
taken at St. Osyth, 12 Henry VI, 1434. 
“The same William held the manor of 
Frankeshall in Bradfield from Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, as of his Manor of Col- 
chester by the service of one Knight’s fee, 
worth 100s. a year. He died on Monday 
before Whitsuntide last.’”’ He also held 
_ Colchester Castle in Knight’s fee of the Duke 
of Gloucester. He had a grant for life of 
Kirkenhall Moyens and Gurneys, Norfolk, in 
1415, by John Fitz-Ralph, with whose family 
‘he was closely allied, and Thomas Elyngham. 
He was probably son of William who held 
the manor of Alpheton under John of Gaunt, 
1380, and was brother or cousin of John de 
Rainford, who had from the Bishop of Lich- 
field in 1391 a licence for the celebration of 
Divine Service by a Priest in his Oratory in 
his Manor House at Rainford (Lancs.) 
(Lich. Epis. Reg. &c., fol. 127), who in 1386 
was ‘‘ one of the gentlemen then bearing arms 
was a witness, with John of Gaunt, at the 
famous trial between Sir Robert le Grosvenor 
and Sir Richard le Scrope respecting a coat 
of arms.’? William (?) was the son of Wil- 
_ liam de Rayneford, who appears as a witness 
to a small acquittance relating to property 
_in Westley, Suffolk, dated 1347, not far from 
| Welnetham, which lies between Westley and 
| Alpheton. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
| centuries these Rainsfords held great estates 

in Suffolk and Essex, especially in the latter 
county. Through this William we trace to 
| Henry de Rainford, who bore arms, Argent 
| a cross sable and bordure of the same at the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


APRIL 25, 1925, 


siege of Cerlaverock 1300 (Edward I | being a priest and coming into the realm, he 


Military Roll), and from him through several 
generations of de Rainfords, who held lands 
in and about Rainford, Co. Lancs., till we 
come to Ralph and Randle de Rainford, who 
were witnesses with Robert, Lord of Latham, 
to the foundation charter of Burscough 
Priory, 1189. Westley Suffolk is probably 
derived from Westley or Westleigh in Lanca- 
shire. We have noticed numerous instances 
of families taking their old home name to 
other parts of the country, 
happen to settle. 


| 


where they 
Thus we have seen that 
the Essex Rainsfords were connected with | 


Nettlestead, Kent, through the Pympes of | 


Pympe Court, Kent; the Cheneys and the 
Wentworths, the latter living at Nettle-. 
stead, Kent, in the sixteenth century, their 
principal seat being Nestlestead, Suffolk, 
about 6 miles from Ipswich. Westleigh in 
Leigh or Westeley (Lanc.) in the time of | 
Stephen (1135-1154) was granted to Ralph 
Lord of Marsy and Gamston in Notts. In the , 
latter part of the twelfth century John de 
Westleigh was hereditary Parson of the 
Church of Leigh and presumably the Lord 
of the Manor. He had sons Adam and 
Alan, who gave land in Rainford to the 
Abbey of Cockersand which was endowed by 
William de Lancaster, whose Ing. P.M. was | 
taken 1247. 
are described as of Rainford in various | 
charters and sometimes styled de Westleigh | 
or de Rainford. These de Westleighs and 
de Rainfords were, I suggest, of the same. 
blood as the de Marseys, who were closely 
associated with, if not of the same family 
as, the Fitz-Rainfreds (O. G. Rainfred, Eng. 
Rainford), barons of Kendal and Lancaster. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


Kast Elloe, Hunstanton. 
be continued). 


IONEL ANDERSON, ALS THOMAS 
MONSON, OR MUNSON.—The 25th 
volume of the Catholic Record Society’s pub- 
lications, recently issued, contains (at pp. 
104, 105, 108, 110, 128, 145 and 174) refer-— 
ences to the above, which show that the 
account of him in the ‘D. N. B.’ requires 
correction and amplification. 

He was a member of the Dominican Order 
and his name in religion was Albert. Though | 
he was sentenced to death on 17 Jan., 1680, 
at the Old Bailey (under 27 Eliz. c. 2) for. 


Examples 


was not executed in that year, though the 
‘D. N. 8B.’ asserts that he was; but was 
pardoned by Charles 11 on condition of per. 
petual banishment. He went on a pilgrim. 
age to the Holy Land, but afterwards te. 
turned to London, and on 8 April, 168% 
James II directed the Recorder of London 
t» ‘“‘ cause him the said Lionell Anderson als 
Thomas Monson to be inserted in the next 
Generall Pardon that shall come out for the 
poor Convicts of Newgate . . . without in- 
serting any clause for his Trasportation.” 
According to the Dominican Obituary he died 
in London 21 Oct., 1710, in the 77th or ist 
year of his age, and the 52nd of his profes- 
sion. According to another authority he died 
at the same time and place ‘‘ aged 91,’’ and 
he “‘ had completed fifty years in the Order, 
in the priesthood, in the missionary apos- 
tolate.’’ In a letter from Fr. Edward Bing, 


Provincial, dated at Louvain 2 Jan., 1698, 


mention is made of ‘* Fr. Albert Anderton, 
aged 65, for 33 years stationed in London.” 


It is, therefore, uncertain whether he was 
born in 1619, 1620, 1633 or 1634. He be- 
longed to the Lincolnshire branch of the 
Anderson family. According to Fr. Thomas 
Worthington, O.P., he had visited the Holy 
Land more than once. He was buried at 


In the thirteenth century they | §¢, Giles-in-the-Fields. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘HE VINE IN LONDON.—Fifty gallons 


of veyjuice were sold in 1295-6 from the 
Earl of Lincoln’s vineyard (Duchy of Lan- 
caster Account, Bundle i., No. 1). Near by 
was another belonging to the Bishop of Ely 
(Vine-street, Holborn), and in Smithfield 
one planted by Geoffrey, Earl of Essex. 
There was a royal vineyard in St. James's 
Park up to 1742, and at 96, St. Martin’s- 
lane, Charing Cross, Powell made a pipe of 
wine for many years from a vine nearly 100 
feet long (‘A Paladin of Philanthropy’ 
(Dobson), 1899, p. 304). Single vines were 
grown at the Rose Tavern, without Temple 
Bar, and at Gray’s Inn Coffee House. 
still exist in Bedford-square, 
Gray’s Inn-road, and Sale-street, Padding- 
ton. Grapes were grown at Lee and Ken- 


-nedy’s nursery at Hammersmith, Parson's 
Green, and Wimbledon (Vineyard Hill-road), 
Consult also ‘The early history of vine 
culture in England’ (Percy Newberry), 
Gard. Chron., 3 Ser. iv. 1888, pp. 563-565. 
J. AnpDAGH. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


formerly held. In 1303 Thomas’s name is 
Readers Queries. | spelt Wammsford. 

| In Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Cornwall’ in 

ae | the pedigree of Bevill of Gwarnacke, John 


que EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. — burdon, who died in 1368, is said to have 


How was Montrose executed? Did the 
executioner ‘‘ thrust him off’’ the gibbet | 
itself, or off the top of the ladder which he 
climbed to the 30ft. high gibbet? No account 
I have read of the execution makes it clear 
what happened except that Montrose gave 
“the weeping executioner ’’ three pieces of 
god, and was ‘‘ thrust off”? on raising his 


hands for a signal. 
EK. S. P. H. 


AN OLD BROADSIDE. —I have an old 
printed sheet (seventeenth or eigtheenth 
century?) about ten inches by eight, with 
letterpress on one side, purporting to be ‘‘ A 
True Copy of a Letter written by Jesus 
Christ, found under a great Stone, both 
Round and Long, at Rome, eight miles from 
Incidiue, near the Valley called Multon, 
belonging to the Lady Bragus Cetimons.”’ 
It was formerly in the possession of ancestors 
of mine who lived in Yorkshire, and pro- 
fesses to be a charm against evil spirits, mis- 
carriage, etc. At the head of it is a very 
crude woodcut of a preacher addressing a 
congregation in church. It is altogether a 
poor affair, and looks like the kind of thing 
a pedlar might try to sell to ignorant folks. 
I should be glad of any information about 
it, or as to the existence of similar prints. 
Jonn R. Crark Hatt. 
15, Ashburnham Gardens, Eastbourne. 


|ANOR OF EFFORD, CORNWALL (See 

exlvi. 137; s.v. ‘Sires de Préaux’).— © 
What authority is there for stating that this 
manor in the parish of Stratton ‘‘ belonged 
at an early period to the Wainfords (a form 
of Wrenford, Rainford, Rainfry, etc.’’) ? 

In Cornwall Feet of Fines (Devon & 
Cornwall Record Society), p. 247, there is 
printed a fine (June 13, 1311) in which 
Richard de Wamford and Lucy, his wife, 
were claimants against Mauger Je Graunt as 
to a messuage, etc., in Efford. 

A Thomas de Wamford was a witness in a 
charter of Philip de Bodrigan concerning the 
Church of St. Goron, 1269 (see The Glasney 
>a Journ. Roy. Inst. of Cornwall, 
vi. 234), 


In ‘Feudal Aids,’ p. 210, Nicholas de 
Wamford in 1346 held one fee in Efford, 
which Thomas de Wamford, his grandfather, | 


married Luce Wrentford. The surname here 
is evidently a misreading of Wamford. Luce 
was probably a daughter of the couple con- 
cerned in the fine quoted above. 

J. Rows, F.S.A. 


\ ADAME TUSSAUD’S NAPOLEONIC 

RELICS.—Now that—alas !—the Napol- 
eonic relics of Madame Tussaud’s exhibition 
have disappeared in flames, it would be inter- 
esting to know what light can be thrown on 
the history of some of them. For instance 
the catalogue says nothing of the provenance 
of the coronation robes of Napoleon and 
Josephine. Does not the Treasury of Notre 
Dame, Paris, claim to possess the original 
robes? Another relic of whose history one 
would like to know more was the flag of 
Elba, said to have been given by Napoleon 
‘“‘to the National Guards of Klba’’ and 
afterwards taken on the field of Waterloo by 
the Prussians. There seems here to be some 
confusion between the ‘‘ National Guards ”’ 
and the mperor’s Guards. This flag, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, was sold at auction 
by Rebins. What was the date of the sale, 
and what did this well-known auctioneer and 
his catalogue say about the relic? 

N. E. Y. 


RENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE.—In Lhe Times 
of 100 years ago, reprinted March 10, 1925, 
an accident in this Chapel is recorded. I 
find references to a French Chapel on the 
site of the Royal Exchange and another in 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, but not in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cannon Street. Can the above 
be identified ? 
Watrer E. Gawrtuorr. 


‘MOLLETT MEMORIALS. — Particulars 

are desired of these. There is one in 
Renton village and another erected by his 
cousin James S., of Benhill, in 1774. 
Dickens considered that Leghorn was ‘‘ made 
illustrious by Smollett’s grave’? (‘Pictures 
from Italy ’). 

J. ARDAGH. 


MEDICAL OPINION OF MILK, XVII 


CENT. — Tobias Venner, in his ‘ Via 
Recta ad Vitam Longam,’ 1620, advises the 
reader to wash out his mouth and rub his 
teeth and gums with a dry cloth after drink- 
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ing milk. Venner was a physician in 
practice, and the above is the advice of a 
seventeenth century medical man. Was the 
opinion general at that time that milk drink- 
ing was injurious to teeth and gums? 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


. MOW-LICK” AND ‘“ CALF-LICK.” 


These terms were applied in the six- 
teenth century to a refractory lock of hair. 
Is there any evidence or tradition about how 
the words came to be so applied ? 

R. Heperr Watracr. 


EYNOLDS OF HULL. — Early in the 
nineteenth century there came to Hull 
one Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds, a barristei 
at-law, son of Thomas Reynolds of Dublin, a 
descendant of Connor Garna Reynolds, of 
Ryn Castle, who was a witness against Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald in the Irish Rebellion, 
and afterwards resided in France, and at his 
death was brought to Welton, East York- 
shire, and secretly buried in Welton Church. 
Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds married in 
Welton Church Mary Thompson, dau. of 
Caius Thompson, shipowner of Hull and Cot- 
tingham, niece of John Wilson, Squire of 
Melton, nr. Welton, who died in 1822. Mrs, 
Reynolds, on the death of Mrs. Wilson, her 
aunt, in 1855, inherited Melton House and 
property and lands in Melton; she descended 
from an old family of Hull and East York- 
shire. Andrew Vitzgerald Reynolds died and 
was buried at Welton in, I believe, 1866. 
Where was Ryn Castle situated? At what 
period did Conner Garna Reynolds live? 
Was Thomas Reynolds in any way related 
to Lord Fdward Fitzgerald ? 
Carus. 
‘6 (\UIZ” AND “PETER PRY.’’—Row- 
landson illustrated ‘‘ The Grand Mas- 
ter... a Hudibrastic Poem in Eight Cantos, 
by Quiz.’”” Who was this? The Rev. 
ward Caswall used this pseudonym but he 
was not old enough in 1816 when this book 
was published. 
‘Marmion Travestied, by Peter Pry” 
(1809) ; who was this? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


JOACHIM CHRISTIAN NETTELBECK. 


—Has a translation ever been made of | 


the life of the above-named, who was noted 


for his patriotism, his diversified life and | 
He was born in Colberg, in | 


perseverance. 
Pomerania, had been a sea-captain, and was 
ene of the persons, though he was then 
seventy years of age, to whom Colberg was 
greatly indebted for the honour of being the 
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only Prussian fortress not taken by the 
l’rench in 1807, in spite of a severe siege. In 
his old age he wrote his own life, which ap- 
peared in Leipsic in three volumes. He died 
in 1824. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 

REY. JAMES GRANT, MINISTER OF 

LAGGAN.—I should be glad if any 
reader could give me the name of the parents 
of the Rev. James Grant, the husband of 
Mrs, Anne Grant, of Laggan, the authoress, 


- Was he related to the Rev. Patrick Grant, 


minister of Duthel, 1778, who married Bea- 
trice Campbell (dau. of Neil Campbell, of 
Duntroun) also an authoress ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove,.Sussex. 

66 HO SUPS WITH THE DEVIL.’ — 
What is the meaning of the saying 
‘““He who sups with the Devil must use a 
long spoon??? Why a long spoon ? 
OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

(There was a correspondence on this at 9 §. 
ii, 124, 178, 295, 334, when it was pointed out 
that the proverb occurs in Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Marlowe. ‘I'he long spoon stands 
for caution, does it not?—care to keep at a safe 
distance.] 

REITSCHKE: REFERENCE WANTED. — 

Mr. J.H. Morgan, in his book, * The Pre- 
sent State of Germany,’ has a footnote, p. 25, 
which reads as follows: 

“'T'reitschke said of the East Prussians: 
‘Much of their greatness lay in their tctal 
lack of that kind-heartedness [“‘ Gutmiitig- 
keit ”] which is so wrongly exalted as a Ger- 
man virtue.’ (Das deutsche Ordensland Preus- 
sen, p. 6).” 

I have referred to this work, but have mot 
found the quotation. Do these words appear 
in any of ‘Treitschke’s works, and, if so, 
where? 

F. R. Cave. 
WANTED. — 1. Who wrote the 
following lines, referring to the young 
Dionysos : 
As he burst upon the Kast 
A jocund and a welcome conqueror 
And Aphrodite, sweet as from the sea 
| She rose, and floated in her pearly shell 
| A laughing girl. 
They are cited in Farrar’s ‘ Witness of His- 
tory to Christ,’ without stating the author- 


ship. 

W. Mann. 

Lewisham. 
2.—The little dormouse is a tawny red; 

He makes against winter a nice, snug bed ; 
etc., etc. 

I think this poem was entitled ‘The Seven 
‘Sound Sleepers.’ It was in some of the 
‘lesson-books published by the Commissioners 
_of National Raucation in Ireland about sixty 


| years ago. IB. 
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Replies. 


JO. FABER: FISHING WITH 
CORMORANTS. 
(cxlviii. 152, 196). 
[JNDER this heading a correspondent, 


J. R. -H., quoting from Willughby’s 
‘Ornithology,’ 1078, the account given by 


Faber in 1649 of the use of trained cor- 


morants in France, has overlooked the fact 
that it was not written by Faber himself, but 


tv him by his friend C. A. Puteus, who states | 
that he saw trained cormorants fishing at 


Fontainebleau in the presence of the King, 
and of the Cardinal Legate Barberini. 
must have been about 1625, when Barberini 
was in Paris, Puteus adds the important 
remark that the birds he saw had been pre- 
sented to the I'rench monarch (Louis XIII) 


by the King of England (James I) and were | 


in charge of an English keeper. Your cor- 
respondent seems to doubt the truth of Faber’s 
description of the mode of training the birds, 
and enquires what foundation (if any) there 
isfor it. It is quite authentic. The art of 
training cormorants to capture fish for their 
owners has been known in China and Japan 
for centuries, and is carried on as described in 


those countries at the present day as an ordin- | 
arymethod of obtaining fish for the local mar- — 


kets. Its introduction into Kurope by Dutch 
traders seems to have occurred towards the 
close of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and was made known 
ilmost simultaneously at both the English 


aid French courts, where from its novelty it | 


‘forded much amusement to the sovereigns 
of that period. 

_ According to Baron Dunoyer de Noirmont 
in his excellent ‘ Histoire de la Chasse en 
France’ (3 vols., 1868) this mode of fishing 
Was introduced into France by a Dutchman 


who visited the Court of Louis XIII with | 
\Wo-trained cormorants, and exhibited them > 


lefore the King. But earlier records show 
that some had been previously acquired by 
James I and shared with the French King as 
reported by Faber on the authority of his 


inend Puteus who, as we know, saw the 
bitds in Paris in charge of an English keeper. | 
In a volume of ‘ Essays on Sport and Natural | 


History ’ published in 1883, I introduced a 
ong chapter (18 pp.) on Fishing with Cor- 


norants. This gives a good deal of infor- | 


mation on the subject, beginning with the 
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‘earliest description I could find of the 
sport as observed in China by a European. 
It occurs in an English translation by R. 
Willes (from the Italian version first printed 
_at Venice) of a Portuguese ms. by one Galotti 
| Pereira, who, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was, with others of his coun- 
trymen, a prisoner in China. This may 
' be found in ‘ Reportes of the Province China ” 
in Richard Eden’s ‘ History of Travayle in 
the West and East Indies’ [and elsewhere} 
1577. As this volume, a small quarto, is of 
great rarity and value—a copy in the Huth 
Library sold in July, 1916, for £145—I 
quoted the quaint description verbatim et 
literatim in the essay above referred to, and 
_also, because of its general inaccessibility, 
_Nieuhoff’s account of the Embassy from the: 
; Dutch Kast India Company to the Emperor 
| of China in 1665, wherein is included a de- 
scription of fishing with trained cormorants 
as witnessed by the ambassadors on that 
occasion. As soon as my article was in type I 
sent a copy of it to the late Thomas Satchell 
joint author with Thomas Westwood of their 
valuable ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ then in 
the press. When writing to thank me for 
it (Nov. 25, 1882) he was pleased to say he 
considered it as ‘‘ certainly the best account 
of the sport that exists,’’ and he included 
the title in his own volume which appeared 
shortly afterwards, I mention this for 
the benefit of J. R. H. and venture to 
think it may be useful to others. 

I may add that at that time I had good 
opportunities of seeing trained cormorants at 
work in this country with birds belonging 
to my friends F. H. Salvin, of Whitmoor 
House, near Guildford, and T. Evans, of 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire, both of whom were 
expert ‘alconers. In this way I came to 
learn the method of taming and training 
the birds and saw many trout and other fish 
captured by them. 


J. E. Harrine. 


p® ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT 
OF TRINITY (exlviii. 201, 265).—Your 
correspondent, who mentions Alice Tustian 
as connected with Robert Harris, and living 
in 1646 and 1653, may be interested to know 
‘that the Banbury registers contain some 
entries relating to the family of Tustian. A 
' few years ago, when searching for the con- 
“nections of William Whately, the ‘‘ roaring 
‘boy’? of Banbury, I extracted the following 
| from the registers : 
| 1628. December. John Tustian, son to Martin 
| Tustian, buried the 31st day. 
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1633. September. Thomas Tustian was buried | his brother Mr, Tustian, his broth : 
the 28th day H Scudd dM c $ brother Mr. 
_ eure enry Scudder, and Mr, Capper of Banbu 
1637. November. ‘Thomas Tustian, son of Mr. 
Tustian, was buried the Ist day. to assist his wife in carrying out his will; 
1626. March. James Tustian, son to Martin | and Martin Tustian is one of the witnesses, 
Tustian, was baptized the 14th day. | Martha Whately, by will dated 2 Dec 
1630. June. Samuel and Mary, son and | 1641, also makes some bequests to her sister 
ng to Martin Tustian, baptized the | Harris, and brother Mr. Robert Harris, and 
1644. October. Joyce Tustian, wife to Martin | her brother Mr, Henry Scudder and sister 


Tustian, buried the first day. ; Scudder, and mentions Martha and Bridgett 
1650. November. Temperance Tustian, wife Scudder: and she gives to her daughter Joyce 
of Samuel Tustian, buried the 9th day. her Bible which is at Collingbourne. ~ 


I also found: : | ADT 
1606. May. and Jone Whatley 

were marrie e ay. 7 EWIS GALDY, JAMAIC! 
1638. January. William W son to Mr. | all I 


Wheatley, minister, and Joyce ‘Tustian, ,,.. 
daughter to Mr. Tustian, were married the Printed London Registers of the Huguenot 


15th day. _ Society : 

I gather from the wills of William Mar. 
Whately, the ‘‘ roaring boy,” and his wife, 
Martha (née Hunt) that a sister of Martha —yaturatization.-2 Anne, No. 26 (1703/04 
Whately married a Mr. Tustian, and that jan 29)—‘ Lewis Galdy, son of John Galdy, 


Joyce Tustian was her daughter, and a first by Magdalena his wife, born at Monpelier in 


cousin of William Wheatley, junior. the Kingdom of France.” 


Jone Wheatley, who married Robert Har- _ There was a Peter Gally de Gaujac, born in 
ris, was clearly a sister of William Wheatley Nismes, Languedoc, a Huguenot minister 
or Whately, the Roaring Boy. Her baptism Who was chaplain to the Karl of Macclesfield’s 
is recorded in the year 1588, namely: — Regt. in 1699, and who might have been a con- 
“‘ Joane Wheateley, daughter of Thomas nection (v. above spelling*). Laurent Galdy 
Wheatley, was baptized the xviii, of appears as sponsor once at the Threadneadle 
February.”’ Street Church, and judging by the entries 

The will of Thomas Whately, the father @bove Louis was probably for some ten years 
. in London prior to settling in Jamaica. A 
reference to Haag might assist, but the name 
should be read phonetically with French 
pronunciation. There are numerous variants 


We learn from the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ that Martha Hunt, 
who became the wife of William Whately hi F 
was a daughter of George Hunt, the nadine all of which should be considered. 
of Collingbourne Ducis in _ Wiltshire. W. H. Mancuee. 
Thomas Whately, the father of the Roaring QHERATON FAMILY (exlviii. 224, 267). 
ef says in his will, which is dated 30 Mar., —-Dr, Cratcre’s query, since eres 

= | is of great interest to me. From the names 

Item I give unto my son-in-law Mr. Robert | Cheridon, Cherrydon, Cheriton, on the Saint- 
Harris and to my daughter Joane Harris his Martin’s-in-the-Fields rate-books I had 
wife and to the heirs of their bodies begotten hoped to trace a Huguenot connection. The 
my Spittle House with all the barns houses j;opjy seems to place Sheraton as a North 
meadows and closes thereto belonging Item I 
give unto her also the sum of ten pounds and ©cuntryman prior to any immigrations, a 
of plate and household stuff to the value of | though Sheraton’s character, religious to 4 
ten pounds more or ten pounds of money degree and more of the Calvinistic if any- 
son-in-law and daughter Harris the sum of five ° the austere Huguenot family of early days. 
pounds and to the rest of their children the J 
sums of three pounds apiece. | W. H. Mancuee. 

William Whately, the Roaring Boy, by 
his will proved 26 June, 1639, gives twenty Pa “they 
shillings apiece to his brother and sister where, as olten lat It 

| dropped and then assumed again later. 
Harris, his brother and sister Scudder and | adds much to the difficulty in tracing the 
his brother and sister Tustian, and requests French families in England. 
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FAMILY (cxlviii. 222; 


‘Militia Commissions, Co. Cavan ’),— 


I; might interest Mr. Swanzy to place Gen. 


William Stuart, C.-i-C. Ireland, 1711, M.P. | 
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8.0. | shire,’’ by Dionis, daughter of Lord Faucon- 


| berge. (Dionis might be used for Joan here). 
|The further information is given that there 


are seals of the Brocket family quartering 


(2 1652-1726) as the donor of the site, and | Fauconberge and Neville among the Harleian 


the layer of the foundation stone of S. 


George’s, Hanover Square, in 1712. By his 
will dated May 41, 1726, he left £5,000 — 
(Irish) for the purpose of founding a par-— 


ochial school. his was built in 1742 and 


is now represented by the L.C.C. School in— 
South Street, Park Lane, backing on to the 


od Burial Ground known as 
Street,’ which is the northern boundary. 
The General’s executors were Elizabeth 
Steuart, his widow, and James Steuart, 
nephew, and as the pew-rent lists give 
Admiral James Steuart later it would seem 
to locate the family. General Steuart was, 
I believe, a resident in Hanover Square, and 
he and Lord Carpenter acted as its first War- 
dens, the early Vestry Meetings being held 
at his house. 


but possibly the delay in reporting the death 
on the minutes arose through its being left 
till the notice of the bequest was given. A 
later enquiry as to Admiral Steuart’s right 


to the bar across the street seems to place | 


the house as by Harewood Gate. ; 
W. H. Mancuee. 


A QUARTERING ON THE BROCKET) 

ARMS (exlviii. 261). — Your corres- | 
pendent seems to note ‘‘ Cokayne,’”’ but has | 
evidently not seen the new edition of ‘The | 


Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, vol. v. 285-6. 
The second husband of the widow of William 
Neville, Earl of Kent (lord Fauconberge, 


jure uxoris) was John Berwyke, and the 
name is apparently so written on the Patent | 


Roll, 3 Edw, LV. The editor thinks he may 
have been John Berwick, of Burton-in-Ken- 
dal. The reason for the quartering of the 
Neville-Vauconberge arms with those of 
Brocket, if valid, seems to arise out of 
another alliance. 


co-heiresses, after the death of her first hus- | 


band, Sir Edward Bethom (d. 1472), is said 
to have married (2) Nicholas Bellamy and 


(3) ‘Mr, Thomas Brocket, of Co. Herts ” 
(Visitations of Yorkshire), and had issue. | 


This, if correct, would account for the subse- 
quent quartering. A pedigree by Glover is 
also mentioned, which gives a Thomas 
Brocket (d. 1477), son of Sir Thomas 
Brocket “‘ who built Brocket Hall in York- 


** Mount | 


The bequest is reported to | 
the Vestry, Dec. 7, 1726, as also his death, | 


Joan, not the widow, but 
one of this Earl of Kent’s daughters and | 


and Additional Charters in 
Museum. 


the British 


R. STewart-Brown. 


RITTEN IN SUNBEAMS” (12 §. 
ii. 170). — The earliest example of 
| such a plirase given by the ‘O.E.D.’ (under 


| Sunbeam, ic.) is from a sermon of Iortin, 


| before 1770: 


| _ The great duties of life are written with a 
| Sun-beam. 

| But a similar metaphor was used over a 
_century before by James Howell. In book 
il., ep. Ixxi. of the ‘ Epistole Ho-eliane,’ 
in a letter addressed to Capt. T. Pforter] and 
professing to be written from Madrid, 1 
August, 1622, he says- 

Could I write my love unto you with a ray 
of the Sunne, as once Aurelius the Romane 
Imperour wish’d to a friend of his, you know 
this cleare horizon of Spain could afford me 
plenty, which cannot be had so constantly all 
the seasons of the yeare in your clowdy clyme 
of England. 

‘ A new volume of letters, by Iames Howell, 
Ksq.’ London, 1647, p. 224. 


Whether Aurelius refers to the fictitious 
letters of that emperor concocted by Guevara 
I cannot say. But Tertullian, in his ‘ De 
resurrectione carnis,’ cap. 47, has ‘‘ Age iam, 
quod ad Thessalonicenses ipsius solis radio 
| putem scriptum,”? &c. This last reference 
/was given at 48. xi. 33, by Edmund Tew. 

Epwanrp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


W. HOLMES’S ‘A GOOD TIME 
| GOING’ (cxlviii. 263).—The writer ad- 
| dressed by Holmes was Charles Mackay (1814- 
| 1889), the author of the song ‘The Good 
Time Coming’ (1846), which began 

“ There’s a good time coming, boys.” 


| It has been pointed out that Scott in ‘ Rob 

Roy,’ chap. xxxii., makes his hero say ‘‘ but 

| there’s a gude time coming.’’ There is a life 
of Mackay in the ‘D.N.B.? Miss Marie 
Corelli was his adopted daughter. 

| Epwarp BeEnsty. 

| T INES OF DEFOE (exlviii. 262). — This 

common saying is expressed in one of 


the posthumous poems of William Drum- 
!mond of Hawthornden (1585-1649). See p. 


| 
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245, vol. ii., of Professor L. E. Kastner’s 
edition of Drummond’s 
(1913) : 
xlvii. 
A prouerbe. 

God neuer had a Church but there, Men say, 

The Diuell > chapell hath raised by some 

wyles. 

I doubted of this saw, till on a da 

I Westward spied great Edinbrough’s Saint 

Gyles. 

The above is among the poems of Drum- 
mond which were first printed from the Haw- 
thornden MSS. in the Yransactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. iv. 
(1831). 


There are many forms of this proverb. 
Ray gives ‘‘ Where God hath His Church the 
Devil will have his chappell,’’ and _ the 
Italian ‘‘ Non si tosto si fa un tempio 4 Dio 
come il Diavolo ci fabrica una capella 
appresso.’’ This corresponds to ‘‘ No sooner 
is a Temple built to God, but the Devil 
builds a Chapel hard by’’ in George Herbert’s 
‘Jacula Prudentum.’ 
ready been made to ‘ The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’ 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


[Harmatorgcos refers to 10 S. ix. 187, 235, | 
and to Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book 4th | 


Series,’ p. 676.] 


ERGEAUX: ST. JOHN: NEVILL OF 
HORNBY: VERDON (exlvi. 231).—In 
Sir John Maclean’s ‘History of Trigg, 
Minor,’ ii. 507, will be seen a pedigree of 
Sergeaux, Cerisis or Cirizeaux. 


Knight (d. 1393) who married (presumably 
as his second wife) Philippa, daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, was the son of Sir 


Richard Cerizeaux (b. 1300) by his wife Mar- . 


garet, daughter and heir of Sir John, 


Seneschal of Predannack Wollas in Mullion, | 


by his wife Joane, daughter of Sir Oger 
Keningk, Knt. 


of Richard Cerizeaux, who died 1307, seized 
of Colquite in St. Mabyn. Other references 
to Sergeaux occur in ‘Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis,’ 643, 1305; C. S. Gilbert’s ‘ History 
of Cornwall,’ ii. 262; Visitation of Cornwall 
(Harl. Soc. 1874) 213, 228, 239, 258, 271; E. 
G. Harvey’s ‘ Mullyon,’ 115, and Cornwall 


Feet of Fines (Devon and Cornwall Record | 


Society) 467; Oliver’s ‘ Monasticon Diocesis 
Exoniensis,’ and Hingston-Randolph’s ‘ Epis- 
copal Registers of Exeter.’ 

J. Hamptey Rowe, F.S.A. 
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‘Poetical Works’ 


Reference has al-. 


From this . 
it is gathered that Sir Richard Sergeaux , 


Sir Richard Cerizeaux was 
the son of John, who, again, was the son | 
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(\LARENDON’S COLLECTION OF POR. 
TRAITS (exlviii. 260).—Mr. Henry 
Wheatley, in * Historical Portraits’ (1897) 
pp. 127-8, says: 
On the demolition of Clarendon House the 


_ pictures were removed to the family residence 


in Oxfordshire—Cornbury House Lord Corn. 
bury succeeded to the title and_ property of 
his father, but his extravagance involved him 
in difficulties. Hxecutions were put in his 
house, and several of the portraits were sacri- 
ficed to the creditors. The others were saved 
by an arrangement between Henry, Ear! of 
Clarendon, and his brother Laurence, Earl of 
Rochester, by which Cornbury became the 
property of the latter during the lifetime 
of the elder brother. 

Henry, 4th Earl of Clarendon, was even 
more of a spendthrift than the second earl 
and again the portraits were in danger of 
| dispersion. ‘To prevent this calamity the 
| property was transferred by the earl to his 
| son, Lord Hyde, who wish to retain the 

ortraits as heirlooms. _ Subsequently, the 
| Duchess of Queensberry, daughter of the earl, 
' disputed the will and deed poll, and was so 
_far successful that the portraits were divided 
between the duchess and the representatives 
of another daughter, who had married the 
Earl of Essex. ‘(he Duchess’s half went to 
Douglas, and are now at _ Bothwell 
' Castle, while the other half are in the ow 
session of the Harl of Clarendon at The 
Grove, Watford. 

About the middle of the last century a 
younger son, William Villiers, 2nd Earl of 
Jersey, married a daughter of the Earl of 
Hssex, whose Countess was heiress of the 
| Hydes, and in 1776 he was created Earl of 
| Clarendon. 

Such are the vicissitudes of the noble gallery 
of national portraits, which is described by 
Lady ‘Theresa Lewis in a charming book, 
entitled ‘ Friends and Contemporaries of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon,’ 1852 (3 vols.). ; 

And Sir Sidney Lee, in ‘A Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’ (1915), p. 533, states that 
Clarendon’s portrait of the poet, which 
formerly hung in his house in St. James's, 


has not been traced. 


A. R. Baytey. 


AINSBOROUGH’S ORIGINAL ‘SID- 
DONS’ (exlviii. 260).—Henry Siddons, 
son of Henry and Harriet, dau. of Charles 
| Murray, died in Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1850. 
He was a Capt. and Brevet Major in_the 
| Bengal Engineers. He m. at Calcutta, July 
|'7, 1834, Harriott Emma, his first cousin, 
2nd dau. of George John Siddons, Postmaster 
General, Bengal. I am unable to give the 
date of her death. A note on Mrs. Siddons’s 


| Descendants appeared at 7 S. iii, 4. ‘The 
'Incomparable Siddons,’ by Mrs. Clement 
Parsons, may perhaps give the requi 


V. 


information. 
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que VINEYARD, FULHAM (exlviii. 
161).—There is reference to this build- 
ing, with a view of it, in Mr. C. G. Féret’s 
‘Fulham Old and New,’ 1900, vol. iii, p. 
931. He says: ‘‘ On the north side [of Hur- 
lingham Road] facing the Avenue, stands 
ahouse known as the Vineyard (No. 76) the 
home from 1848 to 1855 of the late Mr. 
George Everest. Since 1877 it has been 
the residence of Capt. Frederick Dorrien.’’ 
No reference is made to its early history ; 
perhaps light may be thrown on that from 
early deeds or an abstract of title, also from 
the parish books. As seen from the front 
there is certainly an archaic chimney-stack, 
which has been stripped of plaster since the 
date of the illustration. At the back also 
there appears to be some rather ancient 
brickwork, but I have not seen it from the 
garden. 

Mr. Feret mentions various ‘‘ Vine Cot- 
tages” in the parish, and gives an illus- 
tration of one at the south corner of Fulham 
Road and Winchendon Road, which accord- 
ing to local tradition had been occupied by 
Anastasia Robinson, who became the wife 
of the famous Earl of Peterborough. It is 
still a picturesque survival. 

Puriip Norman. 


FUNERAL, RIGHT OF WAY AND TOLL 
(cxlvili. 246).—It is interesting to learn 
that this curious error still exists. It used 
to be prevalent in the West of England, but 
I have not met with an instance in which 
aright of way was claimed for a corpse for 
a number of years. I believe there is no 
ground for the assertion that a funeral pas- 
sing over land creates a right of way. The 
idea was, no doubt, founded on the fact that, 
being a remarkable and sometimes crowded 
event, it is not an infrequent evidence ot 
the previous existence of a right of way. It 
is remarkable how old the error is. Within 
ashort distance of my residence is Bishop’s 
Curt, formerly the home cf the Bishops 
of Fxeter. In ‘‘Prynne’s Revords’’ (and 
Prynne cites as authorities Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle’ and Godwin’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Bishops ’) it is vecordéd that Walter Brons- 
combe, who became Bishop of Exeter in 1258, 
tuilt Bishops’ pcp A friar, his chaplain 
an} confessor, died in the house and should 
have been buried in the parish church of 
Farringdon, but ‘‘ because the parish church 
Was somewhat farre off, the wayes foul, and 
the weather rainy, or some other causes, the 
ishop commanded the corps to be carried 


to the parish church of Sowton, then called 
Clist Homeson, the Bishop’s lordship, the 
two parishes being divided by a little lake 
called Clist.”” The lord and patron of Clist 
Fomeson called his tenants together to pre- 
vent the funeral procession crossing the bridge 
over the Clist, and the result was a fight, 
during which “‘ the Lord’s Fryer’’ fell into 
the water. The lord and patron of Clist 
Fomeson was sued by the Bishop in his own 
Kcclesiastical Court. The Bishop won the 
suit, the loser surrendering his patronage of 
Sowton with a piece of land, all of which 
the said Bishop annexed to his new lordship. 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


HE HARMONY RESTORED (exlviii. 
204, 250).—Mr. W. Locke Raprorp has 
read my remarks too literally. It was a 
whimsical suggestion that ‘‘ Harmony Re- 
stored’’ might have been derived from 
Armoury Stores’? as the words were 
sounded by the dear old natives of Ilminster 
fifty years ago. And yet, whimsical as it 
may be, is it quite so fantastic as the sug- 
gestion he advances which presumes that a 
local tinsmith had to be kept at hand to 
repair the instruments used by a ‘‘ musical 
band”’ when they were ‘‘ out of tune”? I 
know very well Holbrook was a tinsmith; 
but there remains the question what was the 
name of the inn before Holbrook performed 
with a soldering iron on the instruments of 
this ‘‘ musical’’—I should have thought 
unmusical ’’—band, 


Again, Mr. Locke Raprorp assumes 
““ Armoury Stores’? to mean a_ place in 
which armour was kept. An Armoury is 
also a place in which arms are kept, and 
those of us who are ex-volunteers know well 
enough that the armoury was a place in 
which the military stores—in addition to 
arms proper—were located. In 1798, a -.com- 
pany of volunteer infantry was raised at 
Ilminster and disbanded in 1802. About 
1803, Ilminster contributed a troop to the 
Kast Somerset Regiment of Gentlemen and 
Yeomanry Cavalry. A troop of Yeomanry 
was raised at Ilminster in 1830-31, and ren- 
dered excellent service in the riots of October, 
1831. The troop was disbanded in 1847. In 
1859 a troop of Yeomanry was formed here 
and attached to the West Somerset Yeo- 
manry. All these volunteer units would 
require an armoury, and who knows that 
after the threats of Napoleon had come to 


nought in 1803—the year a troop of Yeo- 
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manry was formed at Ilminster—the ‘* Har- 
mony Restored’? might not have come into 
existence? Keally, I shall soon begin to 
believe there is something in my whimsical’ 
suggestion after all. 
W. G. Wittts Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


ROAD GAUGE ON THE METRO- 
POLITAN RAILWAY (cxlviii. 262).— 
The construction of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way furnished an interesting chapter in the 
‘battle of the gauges’’ which stirred the 
railway world in the middle of last century. 
The Great Western Railway looked upon the 
Metropolitan Railway as one of its preserves, 
for after the first Act, passed in 1853, the 
Company subscribed £175,000 of the capital. 
When the first Act was passed, the railway 
was to be known as the North Metropolitan, 
but in an amending Act, the following year, 
the name was altered to the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Railway,” and was to run from Paddington 
to the G.P.O. It was then decided to make 
the City terminus at Farringdon Street. 
Complying with the wishes of the Great 
Western Railway, the line was laid with a 
mixed gauge. As the G.W.R. worked on it 
only, the broad gauge was used until the 
quarrel took place in which the Paddington 
dictators were defeated. A picture of the 
railway, showing the mixed gauge, is given 
in J. Pendleton’s ‘ Our Railways’ (Cassells, 
1886). The line was opened January, 1863, 
and in the following September, the Great 
Northern Railway intimated that they would 
work their own underground traffic on the 
Metropolitan. As the G.W.R. pretended to 
control the line, they told Myles Fenton, the 
Metropolitan manager, that on the 9th of 
August, 1863 (after a ten days’ notice), they 
would withdraw their engines and rolling 
stock. Fenton saw the heads of the Northern 
and North-Western Railways and told them 
of the trouble and was assured that every- 
thing would be ready on the 9th. Sturrock’s 
scheme worked according to plan and 
on the night of the 9th. as the last broad- 
gauge train left Kings Cross (Met.) on _ its 
westward journey, there came down that 
tunnel on the north side, train_after train 
Great Northern and North Western, all 
drawn by Sturrock’s engines, which managed 
to do the work until the Metropolitan’s own 
engines, built at top speed by Beyers, came 
to relieve them. It was “the man that came 


from Swindon ” who turned the broad gauge 
out of London, though the Windsor to Pad- | 
dington through-service of only a few trains | 
lasted for five years.—(‘Our Home Railways,’ | 
y W. J. Gordon). | 


We are reminded of the old broad-gauge on 
the Metropolitan by the narrow platforms 
which continue in the entrance of the tunnels 
at the stations between King’s Cross and 
Paddington. 

LLEWELLYN CHANTER, 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


SUCCESS: CONVICT SHIP  (exlviii, 

154).—This appears to have been a mer- 
chantman, launched at Moulmein in 1790, 
and the only survivor of the East Indiamen, 
those good old ships of Burmese teak. In 
1802 she was chartered by the British Govern- 
ment to transport convicts to Australia, 
being permanently stationed in 1851, as a 
receiving prison, in Hobson’s Bay. Fora 
few years after 1857 she was used as a re- 
formatory ship, escaping, by a clerical error, 
from the general demolition of the hulks. 
In 1885 the old ship sank in Sydney Har- 
bour, remaining at the bottom for four years, 
being then raised, and fitted out as an 
exhibition. In 1912 she made a wonderful 
voyage from Glasson Dock, near Lancaster, 
to Boston harbour. The foregoing is taken 
from an article by F. W. S. in Sea Breezes, 
the P.S.N.C. Magazine, vol. vii., Feb., 1925, 
pp. 111-112, a copy of which was kindly sent 
to me by R. Cobbold Cain, Esq. See also 
‘The Convict Ship Success’ (Margaretta 
Bird), Sunday Mag., xxviii. 1899, pp. 451- 
454, and ‘ The Last of the Hulks’ (W. J. 
Gordon), Boy’s Own Paper, xviii. 1895-6, pp. 
199-202 and 213. Commander J. A, Rupzrt- 
Jones informs me that Success was a note- 
worthy name in our navy, and he has gone 
to a great deal of trouble in this matter. 

J. ARDAGH. 


LD-FASHIONED FLOWERS AND 
SHRUBS (exlviii. 262).—‘ The Botanical 
Magazine or Flower Garden displayed,’ 
printed for W. Curtis, Botanic Garden, Lam- 
beth Marsh, 1787, illustrates in colour 
Cistus incanus, Dog’s tooth violet and several 
lilies. Another hand-painted book has 
similar references, but the title has escaped 
my memory. TI shall be pleased to make any 
reference to this book if Mr. Lronarp C. 

Price likes to communicate with me. 

‘Watrter Gawrtnorr. 

96, High Road, Finchley, N.2. 

The following will be useful :—‘ The Crafts- 
man’s Plant-Book’ (R. G. Hatton), 1909; 
‘ Herbals’ (Agnes Arber), 1912; and ‘The 
Old English Herbals’ (F. S. Rohde), 1922. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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EARLY (exlviii, 9).-- I am in- | ITTLE 
formed, through Miss Lily Yeats, that 
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ENGLAND BEYOND 
WALES” (cxlviii. 226).—‘The His- 


Biddy Karly was a well-known local miser | tory of Little England beyond Wales,’ by 
_Kdward Laws, is a history of the non-Cymric 


in Galway in olden times, and that the name 
Karly is not uncommon in Ireland. 
8. J. C. 
({HORGE SMITH, OF EXETER (cxlviii. 
225).—Concerning the Smith family, I 


two books printed for private circula- , 


tion: (1) ‘Some accounts of the Smiths of 
Exeter,’ by one of them. Exeter, 1896; and 


(2) ‘The pedigree of Smith,’ edited by the | 


Rev. E. F. N. Smith, M.A. London, 1878. 


These contain copious pedigrees of the various | 


branches of the family, notes, wills, etc. 
They claim descent from the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury, and from King Edward 
1 through the marriage of his daughter 
Joane with Ralph de Monthermer, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford. 

Sir George Smith, of Exeter, was grand- 
father, by his daughter, Elizabeth Lady 
Monk, of the celebrated George Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, who was called George after 
his grandfather, who brought him up at his 
house at Madworthy. : 


With regard to Robert Smith, of Ilminster, | 


he was born in 1590 and died 1655, son of 
John Smith, of Yarcombe, and grandson of 
John Smith, of Borrage, or Burridge, in the 
parish of Chardstock, who was Bailiff of 
Exeter 1552, 1564; Sheriff in 1565; and 
Mayor 1567. This John Smith was great- 
grandson of Robert Smith, Mayor of Exeter 
in 1469, who entertained King Edward IV 
when he visited the city. John Smith 
married Alice Muttleberry, or Muttleberie, 
descended from Edward Muttleberry, who 
married Joane, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam Jordan, of Jordans, in the parish of 
Ashill, Somerset (living 1299). To return 
to Robert Smith, he was a clothier, and evi- 
je a man of much substance, living at 
Moolham, in the parish of Ilminster. His 


verted into a corn-mill many years since. 
His first wife was Alice Bower, and his 
second, Elizabeth (surname unknown). His 
will is dated July 20, 1655 (415, Berkley). 
In it he mentions four sons, Robert, Edmund, 
William and Thomas, and two daughters, 
Grace and Ann. He had land in West 
Dowlish, which adjoined Moolham. 


Colony settled in Pembrokeshire which was 
composed of the Danes, Flemings, Normans 
and English, but the writer does not quote 
any earlier examples of the title than those 
mentioned by your correspondent. Neither 
does Freeman in his article on ‘ Anglia 
Transwalliana ’’ in ‘ English Towns and Dis- 
tricts,’ although he discusses fully the Teu- 
tonic and Flemish settlement in Pembroke- 
shire. Fenton’s ‘ History’ only quotes Cam- 
den’s expression. George Owen’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Pebmrokeshire’ (p. 33) says 

the reasons whie it tooke that name may 
well be coniectured, for that the most parte 
of the Countrey speacketh Englishe, and in yt 
noe use of the Welshe; The names of the 
peopie are meere Englishe eche familye fol- 
a the Englishe fashion in surnames, 
etc. 


A footnote in Owen says ‘‘ Camden, sub. 
tit. |‘ Dimetae Pembrokeshire’ speaking 
of Rowse, says ‘ Thus their [the Flemings’| 
little territory is called by the Britains 
‘ Little England beyond Wales ’.’”’ Giraldus 
Cambrensis in his ‘ Itinerary through Wales’ 
describes the ‘‘ Flemings,’’ but he does not 
use the title ‘‘ Anglia Transwalliana.”’ 

G. H. W. 


66 | ENGLANDER” (cxlviii. 262). 

—In ‘ Joseph Chamberlain,’ by Alex- 
ander Mackintosh (p. 402) ‘‘ Little Englan- 
der ’’ is traced to a question in The Pall Mall 
Gazette in 1884, which asked ‘‘ the advocates 


of a Little England, where are they now”’? 
_It was at that time under Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
' régime that the Pall Mall, a Liberal organ, 


His 


Edmund Smith, was Consul 
He was ancestor of the Smiths 


of Horsham Park, Sussex. 
Ashill, Ilminster. W. Locxr Raprorp. 


was demanding an advanced foreign policy 
in the Soudan and elsewhere. In Mont- 
gomery & Cambray’s ‘ Dictionary of Poli- 
tical Phrases and Allusions’ published in 


dd cloth factory still exists, but was con- 1906 the Pall Mall Gazette is also credited 


with the phrase, which had attained wide 
currency during the Jameson Raid, and the 
Boer War. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain made 
frequent use of the phrase, but since the 
Great War it seems to have become obsolete. 
R. S. Pencrtry. 
Clapham Park, S.W.4. 
‘* WILK - RUN,” ‘MILK - WALK,” 
‘“MILK-ROUND”’ (cxlviii. 208). — 
In New England the term ‘“ milk-route” is 
very common. 
Cuartes E. Stratton.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| 


| 
Three Old English Prose Texts in MS. | 
Cotton Vitellius A XV. Edited with an 
Glossarial Index by 
Rypins. (Milford, for the Early English | 
Text Society. £1 5s. net.) 


a three texts are those which precede 
* Beowulf’ in the famous Cottonian 
volume in the British Museum. Their first 
claim to interest is that they are written by 
a single scribe, and he the “ first hand” of 
* Beowulf.’ ‘This is a comparatively new dis- 
covery, but now it is made there is no reason 
to doubt it. From it flow several important 
consequences. In particular, as Dr. Rypins 
shows, ten Brink’s findings, with his conclu- 
sions about the superiority of the “ second 
hand ” in ‘ Beowulf,” when revised in the new 
light, begin to look doubtful. Dr. Rypins’s dis- 
cussions of the scribes both in regard to 
‘Beowulf’ and in regard to the texts betore 
us, is truly valuable—not merely where the 
matters immediately in hand are concerned, 
but also touching the principles by which the 
accuracy of a scribe should be estimated. 

The three texts are ‘ The letter of Alexander 
the Great to Aristotle,’ ‘ The Wonders of the 
ast,’ and ‘ The Life of St. Christopher’ Of 
the first—which belongs to a fabulous account 
of Alexander dating from about 200 a.v.— 
numerous Latin MSS. have come down to _us, 
but the Anglo-Saxon version is unique. Few 
of the Latin MSS. are of earlier date than 
the Anglo-Saxon, though this is derived from 
a Latin text which clearly resembled some of 
the later more closely than the earlier of the 
extant Latin copies. The ear being lost. 
the present editor has chosen as the Latin 
text for this volume the twelfth century 
C.C.C. Oxford, No. 82, first because it is better 
than the rest, and next because it indicates an 
intermediate stage between two forms in which 
the fable of Alexander was current, when the 
letter had already been extracted and indepen- 
dently circulated. The chief linguistic ques- 
tion involved in ‘Alexander’s Letter ’ is con- 
cerned with the Anglian element in it. Our 
author argues ably in favour of this element 
having been, not introduced by the scribe, 
but present in the exemplar and by the scribe 
faithfully reproduced. Like the ‘ Letter,’ ‘ The 
Wonders of the East’ has twice been edited 
before. It exists in two Anglo-Saxon copies, 
both among the Cottonian MSS., of which 
this edition gives the Vitellius A xv. The‘ St. 
Christopher ” has suffered more than the other 
two from the tire of 1731, which charred so 
disastrously the margins of the volume in 
which they are all bound up. It was printed 
first in 1888 by G. Herzfeld in ‘ Englische 
Studien.’ 

A full glossarial index is provided, and the | 
identity of the hand is shown by a facsimile 
of a page of ‘ Alexander’s Letter ’ over against 
one of a page of ‘ Beowulf.’ 


The Library. 


Apri 25, 1985, 


HE Quarterly Review for April beging 
T an article which deserves attract 
attention—a discussion, namely, of a mann 
script in Northumberland House, which has 
many things scribbled upon its cover, and 
among them—several times repeated—the nam 
** William Shakespeare,” together with words 
that suggest Shakespeare, of which the 


remarkable is ‘ Honorificabilitudine.” Mr 


' James Spedding, whose name was well-known 


to an older generation of readers of ‘ N, 

has described the manuscript—which ig that af 
a “ device” or ‘‘ masque ”—and explained the 
scribblings as some idle penman’s trying of his 
pen. Mr. William Thompson, outhal of the 
essay before us, seeks to show that his penman. 
was no other than William Shakespeare him: 
self engaged, not so much in trying his pen 
(though the writing of the name may denote 
that), as in making jottings of useful words— 
somewhat, we suppose, in the fashion Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw has imagined him doing. Mr, 
Thompson’s reasoning is sometimes fantastic: 
none the less, he brings forward points to be 
closely considered, and, in particular, so far us 
the illustrations permit us to judge, he has a 
tolerable case in the resemblance between the 
scribbled names and Shakespeare’s acknow- 
ledged signatures. Dr. Godley, taking occasion 
by Sir Chas. Mallet’s recently pabllaaal book, 
contributes a fine sketch of the history of the 
University of Oxford. Mr. Lewis Spence has 3 
most interesting article on the much disputed 
question of the origin of American man and 
his civilization, and we noted Professor Har 
per’s essa: on ‘Coleridge’s Conversation 
Poems,’ and Mr. G. M. Sargeaunt’s on ‘ Clas- 
sical Myths in the National Gallery.’ Captain 
Swinton, writing on the Troubles of London 
Traffic, has naturally a good deal to say about 
Waterloo Bridge. 


OBITUARY : ARTHUR BOWES. 
We have learned with much regret the death 
of Mr. ArrHur Bowes, of Newton-le 
Willows, Lancs, which took place, suddenly, 
on Mar. 21. Born in 1858 at Pendleton, he was 


' educated at Owens College, Victoria University, 


coming to college from a school at Alderley 
dge, where he had had George Gissing a 
schoolfellow and friend. For sixteen years he 
was assistant to the Borough Engineer of Sab 
ford. From 1897 till 1920, when his h 
compelled him to resign, he was Surveyor and 
Gas Engineer to the Urban District Council of 
Newton, in Makerfield. He contributed many 
articles to The Engineer, Fielder’s Magazine, 
and other technical journals, and_ also, t 
Chambers’ Journal, the Manchester Guardian, 
Discovery, and many others. Outside his pre 
fession, his studies ranged widely—over mate 
matics, antiquarian history, folk-lore, and lit 
erature. Of this his letters to ‘N. & Q.’ suf 
cientl testify. We lose in him an old and 
valued friend, who, even when he not 


_ write, followed with constant interest the pre 
| gress of correspondence in our columns. 


~ Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street,“ 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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